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IN  THE  SPIN 


OP  THE  SUN 


It  was  the  first  time  I  thought 
that  I  was  happy,  lolling  in  the 
clean  waves  that  rolled  in  from  the 
eastward  breaking  day;  I  found  a 
strange  summer — too  late  for  pi¬ 
rates,  too  early  for  mermaids,  and 
yet  an  oddly  pleasant  time.  Two 
years  before  we,  for  I  was  never 
alone  even  then,  had  climbed  the 
country’s  rolling  hills,  burned 
towns  and  heroes  at  the  stake,  and 
held  the  foxes,  deer  and  lions  in 
the  fields.  The  fresh  and  fleshy 
streams  had  gurgled  in  the  warm 
forests  and  pelted  downward  on 
the  aching  land. 

But  that  was  all  drowning  now, 
the  country-side  was  smothered  in 
the  sea,  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
with  a  thousand  shades  of  blue  and 
green,  lay  long  before  the  Autumn, 
quiet  and  dying. 
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Yet  there  were  two  weeks  of 
freedom  left,  and  our  nut-hard 
bodies  would  have  been  as  happy 
in  Jericho  on  the  sixth  day,  know¬ 
ing  there  would  be  no  eighth.  We 
were  thirteen  then,  with  oddly  pro¬ 
portioned  ideas  as  to  what  a  girl 
should  look  like,  no  two  of  which 
agreed. 

Still  there  were  girls,  bud-like 
things,  no  more  real  than  we  were, 
who  could  be  laughed  at,  scorned, 
or  discussed  in  whispers,  all  in  the 
same  wondering  breath.  I  only 
knew  one  by  name,  a  black-haired 
Italian  girl,  call  her  Maria  for  IVe 
forgotten  her  real  name,  and  yet 
she  and  I  never  spoke.  Looking 
back  I  don’t  think  she  knew  who  I 
was,  but  whenever  Alec,  my  best 
friend,  talked  with  me,  she  was 
mine ;  plump,  square-faced,  and 
completely  flat,  but  totally  unrec¬ 
ognizable  in  our  conversations. 

Alec  Dowd  was  always  different, 
and  somehow  wonderfully  removed 
from  the  September  to  June  exist¬ 
ence  I  passed  at  school,  for  he  lived 
by  the  sea  year-round  and  knew  it 
as  surely  as  I  knew  my  own  back 
yard,  back  in  September’s  Wal¬ 
tham.  Perhaps  this  was  why  I 
always  called  him  Alec,  never  Al, 
although  he  called  me  Tommy. 
Any  formality  ended  there,  but  it 
was  still  a  mark  of  respect  that  I 
would  never  have  and  that  he  wore 
quite  naturally. 

Often  we  would  lie  on  the  ocean’s 
dry  floor  and  watch  the  gulls  slap 
black  against  the  morning  sun.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  mornings  that 
I  went  to  meet  him  early,  and 
found  him  half  buried  in  the  dry 


beach,  a  dark-haired  boy  with  his 
sand-brown  back  pressed  against 
the  sky.  He  heard  me  and  looked 
up. 

^^Hullo.” 

^^Hullo,  Alec.” 

“You  at  the  beach  party  last 
night?” 

“No.  You?” 

“Nope.” 

Silence,  and  I  sat  down. 

“Next  week  we’ll  go  together.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Next  week  now,  don’t  forget.” 

“Okay,  Alec.” 

Even  then  we  both  knew  that 
neither  of  us  would  go,  but  Alec 
changed  the  subject  by  telling  me  I 
was  to  eat  at  his  house  that  night. 
I  was  in  complete  agreement  with 
him,  if  any  agreement  was  needed, 
and  said  so. 

*  Hs  Hs 

As  soon  as  I  told  him  I  would 
come,  I  remembered  last  year  when 
I  had  met  his  father. 

Just  in  from  the  morning  sea  I 
had  come  to  Alec’s  house  and  found 
a  great  black  body,  heavy  in  an 
overstuffed  chair.  I  was  still  white 
from  the  winter,  and  shivering  wet 
from  a  salting  breeze  that  blew  in 
from  the  east.  Of  course  Mr.  Dowd 
spoke  first. 

“You’re  Alec’s  friend,”  he  had 
said.  It  wasn’t  a  question,  but  I 
still  told  him  I  was. 

“Come  here,  boy.” 

Silence,  and  I  stayed  where  I 
was. 

“You  in  high  school,  boy?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,  sir?” 
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“Do  you  want  to  goT* 

“Oh.  Yes,  sir.'^ 

It  hadn^t  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  not  want  to  go,  or  even  that 
there  might  be  anyone  who  would 
not  want  to  go.  . 

“Good.  Now  promise  me  you’ll 
go.  Promise  me  you’ll  go  sure.” 

“Yes,  sir ;  next  year.” 

“Good.” 

Then  he  rolled  his  head  back, 
and  I  saw  that  he  was  old  and 
tired.  I  went  to  find  Alec. 

*  *  * 

It  was  a  supper  stranger  than 
the  summer.  Mr.  Dowd  was  still  a 
great  dark  man,  whose  board-flat 
back  cowered  the  house  under  his 
seaman’s  boots.  All  during  the 
meal  I  could  hear  the  electric  fan 
whirring  in  the  living  room,  and  I 
noticed,  when  I  dared  lift  my  eyes 
from  my  supper,  that  Mrs.  Dowd 
was  always  looking  at  her  plate, 
and  that  all  through  the  dinner  she 
made  no  attempt  to  talk.  So  I 
watched  the  sun  walk  slowly  west¬ 
ward,  its  rays  spilling  across  the 
dining  room  table,  old  and  dying  in 
a  black  flame. 

Finally  the  trial  was  over  and  we 
adjourned;  Mr.  Dowd  to  the  pan¬ 
try,  which  I  noticed  had  quite  a 
strong  smell;  Mrs.  Dowd  to  her 
careful  sewing,  and  Alec  and  I  to 
the  brown  beach,  where  we  tried 
to  launch  a  coast  guard  life-boat, 
and  chased  a  neighbor’s  dog  into 
the  cold  waves. 

At  nine  o’clock  we  came  back, 
Alec  dancing  ahead  into  the  houses’ 
limp  glow,  until  he  seemed  almost 
to  burn  up  in  the  light,  while  I 


trailed  behind,  still  listening  to  the 
waves  grind  on  the  sand,  draw 
back,  only  to  toss  again  on  the 
trembling  land;  then  I  too  broke 
into  the  light  from  the  warm  house. 

Mr.  Dowd  was  drunk.  When  I 
came  into  the  kitchen  glare,  I  saw 
Alec  was  standing  board-stiff  be¬ 
fore  his  father ;  I  was  surprised  to 
see  his  large  eyes  sand-dry.  Mr. 
Dowd  was  muttering  to  him  in  a 
strangely  distinct  voice. 

“  .  . .  and  so  you  can*t  talk  either, 
you  little  hitch — you  all  go,  and  go 
down  to  sea  ivith  a  dead  man — a 
dead  man  on  the  beach/* 

Then  his  voice  broke,  and  his 
hands  slumped  to  the  sides  of  his 
chair.  Alec  was  still  standing 
death-quiet  all  this  time,  and  even 
his  face  was  frozen ;  then  when  his 
father  lay  back,  he  ran  to  me, 
dragged  me  out  the  door,  and 
slammed  it  after  him.  The  last 
thing  I  heard  his  father  mutter 
was,  “Don’t  push  your  friends.”  It 
wasn’t  until  then  that  I  saw  Alec 
was  crying  after  all. 

“Damn  bitch.”  I  had  never 
heard  Alec  swear  before.  “He’ll 
kill  us  all.”  I  wanted  to  stop  there, 
but  he  didn’t.  “You  saw  my  moth¬ 
er  to-night ;  he’s  gonna  kill  us  like 
he  did  Tim;  honest  to  God,  I’ve 
seen  him  hit  her.” 

I  watched  him  try  to  stop  cry¬ 
ing;  from  the  other  room  I  could 
hear  a  deep  snore. 

“Let’s  go  upstairs,”  I  muttered. 
We  did,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
his  room,  Alec  had  stopped  crying. 

“I  remember  one  night  I  tried  to 
run  away,”  he  told  me.  “I  got  as 
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far  as  the  beach  and  couldn't  go 
any  farther." 

I  didn't  think  to  ask  him  why  he 
went  to  the  beach  instead  of  the 
highway,  but  just  wondered  if 
there  had  been  a  fight  that  night 
too. 

“No,"  he  said.  “It  was  the  night 
my  brother  died.  He  was  younger 
than  me,  but  lots  smarter ;  he  used 
to  get  all  A's  in  school.  Dad  sent 
him  out  alone  to  take  in  the  min¬ 
now  traps.  We  were  in  Maine  then, 
and  a  swell  piled  him  into  a  hidden 
reef.  The  coast  guard  found  him 
the  next  morning,  but  I  knew  he 
was  dead  that  night.  I  didn't  know 
why  Dad  sent  him  out,  he  wasn't 
drunk  or  anything,  just  said  it 
would  be  a  good  thing — damn,  I 
knew  he  couldn't  swim,"  and  Alec 
was  crying  again. 

I  told  him  in  one  breath  that  it 
was  rough  all  right,  and  in  the  next 
that  I  had  to  be  going  home.  A 
minute,  and  I  was  running  on  the 
cold  sand ;  somewhere  in  the  night 
I  heard  a  loud  whisper.  I  turned 
and  saw  a  group  of  girls  laughing 
over  a  beachfire;  I  looked  again 
and  saw  they  were  not  all  girls. 

Then  I  turned  into  the  soft 
feathered  dark,  and  let  the  laugh¬ 
ter,  whispers,  and  all  the  lights 
blend  into  a  dimming,  dying  back¬ 
ground  that  I  didn't  want  or  hope 
to  see. 


It  could  have  stopped  there,  but 
it  didn't.  Two  weeks  later  we 
talked  again.  Alec  was  moving  to 
the  country,  he  had  been  told,  and 
as  I  was  leaving  for  home  the  next 
day,  this  would  probably  be  the 
last  chance  we  would  have  to  see 
each  other.  Alec  was  plainly  em¬ 
barrassed  to  talk  about  his  father, 
but  I  guess  he  thought  he  had  to, 
so  he  did  nevertheless. 

“He's  not  all  that  bad,  you 
know,"  Alec  told  me.  “Mom  even 
put  a  blanket  on  him  after  you  left, 
and  besides,  at  least  he  knows  he 
was  wrong." 


I  lay  on  my  back  and  watched 
the  gulls.  The  sky  was  filling  with 
them,  and  as  they  blew  in  from  the 
evening  sea,  I  saw  there  were  many 
more  than  I  had  ever  seen  before; 
they  wheeled  above  a  grassy  dune 
and  turned  into  the  wind. 

Then  we  talked  again,  about  our 
fathers,  and  how  we  would  always 
be  friends. 

Alec  turned  on  his  back,  and  we 
both  looked  at  the  white  birds.  The 
afternoon  was  blazing  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  August  wind  had 
caught  the  whisking  gulls,  and 
shattered  them  against  her  greying 
sky.  Their  feathers  pelted  down 
like  grains  of  sun,  and  found  us 
still  and  sleepy  on  the  beach. 

— John  C.  Hirsh 
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A  SEPARATE  INTEGRATION 

by  Louis  O’Malley 


He  was  a  big  man  and  seemed 
gentle. 

But  the  gentleness  was  out  of  a 
long  standing  harmony  with  his 
surroundings.  No  one  ever  upset 
him;  the  people  around  him  knew 
and  did  not  intrude  on  his  taboos. 
Long  ago  he  had  established  his 
way  and  it  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 
At  work  with  the  construction 
crew  he  was  respected  for  his 
power  and  experience. 

At  home,  in  the  bars  around  his 
home,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  there  would  be  no  mention  of 
the  things  that  disturbed  him.  He 
never  went  outside  these  limits. 
There  was  no  need.  Going  outside 
would  mean  re-establishing,  it 
would  mean  violence.  The  violence 
of  his  younger  days  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south.  The  violence  of 
the  Navy — taking  orders  he  had 
learned;  as  a  crew  chief  he  had 
learned  to  give  orders  even  to  the 
southern  boys.  The  orders  would 
be  taken  and  followed — enforced 
officially  or  unofficially.  That,  too, 
had  been  established,  but  with  a 
change  of  crew  it  had  to  be  re¬ 
established  sometimes.  That  was 
the  violence,  not  necessary  now. 
Now  there  were  no  changes.  The 
taboos  were  known,  understood  and 
followed. 


They  were  simple  enough.  Al¬ 
ways  his  size  and  power  were  to 
be  respected.  There  was  never  to 
be  an  occasion  for  violence — no 
references,  overt  or  otherwise  to 
race.  He  was  black,  he  accepted  it, 
his  paths  of  movements  were  black, 
he  seldom  encountered  any  non¬ 
black  elements.  He  worked  with  a 
white  crew,  but  they  knew,  they 
were  silent,  they  respected  him  in 
his  power  and  his  ability  and  the 
race  didn’t  enter  into  it.  It  was 
comfortable. 

There  were  incidents  occasion¬ 
ally.  Once — ^the  results  were  spec¬ 
tacular,  if  not  especially  injurious. 
The  driver  was  pulled  out  of  his 
truck,  held  a  foot  off  the  ground  at 
the  end  of  a  huge  brown  arm  and 
told  not  to  repeat  it.  He  never  did. 
‘‘Sunshine”  wasn’t  a  pleasantry 
that  an  experienced  driver  would 
have  aimed  at  him. 

Occasionally  there  were  slips  of 
the  tongue  and  sometimes  sudden 
silences  when  he  approached  a 
group,  but  these  were  mistakes  and 
he  was  a  tolerant  man. 

Then  the  accident.  One  of  the 
kids — a  college  kid  working  for  the 
summer — hadn’t  fixed  the  staging 
properly.  He  had  fallen  twenty 
feet  into  a  hard  rock  bed. 

The  hospital — floating  balloon 
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words — coma — needles.  Then  he 
was  floating — words — the  big 
black  won't  make  it  through  the 
night — ^might  make  it — will  make 
it.  Hatred.  Not  big  black — wrong 
people.  An  accident  couldn't 
change  his  peace.  He  wanted  to 
get  out.  He  must  get  out  to  where 
he  wasn't  a  big  black,  just  a  man, 
a  big  man  who  had  fallen. 

No  need  to  hold  him  down,  he 
wouldn't  hit  the  driver,  he  wouldn't 
hit  the  kid — just  get  out.  You  have 
your  world,  let  me  have  mine. 
Then  the  blackness — the  morning 
— the  pretty  nurse — a  girl,  white. 
She  was  indifferent,  black  or  white 
made  no  difference.  The  doctor. 
He  saw  a  man  who  had  fallen. 
Age?  Forty-two.  Most  men  half 
his  age  wouldn't  have  survived. 
Work  again?  Yes,  in  a  few  weeks. 
Home  ?  In  a  few  days.  Meanwhile, 
the  men  in  the  ward,  the  questions. 


You  must  be  a  real  lover  at  home, 
huh  fella'  ?  Don't  get  up.  Don't  hit 
— crazy  black,  can't  take  a  little 
riding.  I  was  just  asking  him  if 
the  women  went  for  him.  No  rea¬ 
son.  Stay  there,  grunt  answers. 
Don't  react.  A  small  man.  Can't 
disturb.  Not  real,  I'm  not  here,  I 
don't  belong  here.  These  people 
don't  know.  I'll  be  back  soon.  At 
home.  Go  home.  Everybody  knows. 

And  he  did. 

Home,  work  again.  The  men  on 
the  crew  were  happy  the  big  fella' 
was  back.  No,  he  wouldn't  mind 
working  with  that  kid  again.  It  had 
just  been  an  accident.  The  work 
slipped  back  into  its  routine  again. 
The  kid  went  back  to  college. 

A  man  does  his  job  and  goes 
home  nights.  He  works,  sleeps,  and 
goes  to  work. 

He  was  a  big  man  and  sometimes 
gentle. 


In  the  days  beyond  autumn 
As  clouds  rush  down-windward 
I  assembled  beginnings 
Borne  up  on  birdflights  .... 

W.  Costley 
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A  Single  Violet  Transplant 


She  is  the  horny  fist  of  America,  clenched  and  fending  off  by 

ATTRITION  THE  SEA,  WHO  DEPLOYS  (iT  SEEMS )  ALL  HER  FORCES  IN  WHIPLASH 
SALIENTS  TO  BATTER  FRUITLESSLY  THE  MAPLE-BROWN  PEOPLE,  THE  CALLOUSES  OF 
THE  FIST. 


On  Love  In  New  England 


1 

So  we  threw  snowballs  at  the  icicles 
And  breaking  off,  they  tumbled  to  the  ground 
Of  crystal  snow  and  pierced  the  white  like  swords. 
Inside,  our  Alice  shrugged  old  Harry  off. 

She  told  him:  No,  I  cannot  marry  you. 

I  like  you,  we  are  friends,  that  is  all. 

But  she  had  played  this  tune  a  hundred  times. 

And  like  the  snowtipped  spruce  and  pine  he  stayed 
To  feel  the  sting  of  winter  in  his  face. 
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Rocks  and  bottles  in  the  sand 
Make  it  hard  to  run  and  jump 
Along  these  old  northeastern  strands. 

When  the  wind  whips  in  and  out, 

Through  the  grasses,  up  the  beach. 

The  loosened  grains  down  seaward  slide 
And  bare  the  pebbles,  shells,  and  glass. 

My  daughter,  do  not  skip  so  fast 
Or  you  will  cut  your  little  feet. 

Walk  carefully  and  fearfully 
Down  to  the  sea.  And  you  will  live 
Among  our  rough  New  England  Hills, 

Always  gazing  hard  northeast. 

Always  glancing  at  the  trees. 

3 

Five  stood  there: 

The  tumbling  haze  of  the  sun 

Was  pierced  by  headlight,  streetlight  wash. 

Aglow:  five  more  than  people  in  the  night. 

One  dark  and  wide  blocked  all. 

He  held  a  beer  bottle;  the  liquid  splashed 
Within,  but  the  brown  walls  covered  it. 

The  little  fire  of  bubbles  and  foam  we  never  see. 
Another.  Thin,  light,  and  silvery. 

It  seems  not  deep  enough  to  hold  a  heart; 

A  pizzicato,  a  faint  gleam,  a  crack 
Where  firegold  light  shines  through  the  door. 

A  third.  Clown-colored  and  bold. 

Crimson,  green,  and  white  make  fade 
The  shaded  mystery  of  eye  and  hair. 

An  arm  softly  clinging,  bright  blush  spot  in  the  cheek. 
The  fourth  in  white,  a  dying  tone  of  white. 

Elephant’s  tusk,  strong  and  slowly  curved. 

A  blank  sheet  of  paper,  probably  a  book 
Written  with  feathers  dipped  in  lemonade. 

The  last  in  muted  tones  of  brown  and  gray. 

A  senescent  whisper  from  deep  down  him 
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Rasping  cuts  the  violet  of  the  night. 

Child  hid  somewhere  in  figure  of  a  man. 

They  are  gone.  The  street  has  shrugged  them  off. 

“No  habla  a  nadie?”  Scenes  it  has  seen  before. 

When  we  are  frightened  we  are  dead. 

Take  courage,  son ;  you  will  not  be  alone. 

4 

We  meet  in  an  afternoon  garden 

When  the  gold  is  tickling  the  green  of  the  leaves, 

Among  the  intermittent  shadows  on  the  walls, 

Where  faces  appear  like  dryads  in  the  eaves 
Of  the  ivy*covered  summer  halls. 

You  lay  down  your  pleasant  burden 
And  speak  gaily,  brushing  off  your  sadness, 

Drawing  me  away  from  gazing  at  the  stones. 
Forgetting  the  fact  of  my  sullen  madness. 

Time  marked  only  by  the  crumbling  of  my  bones. 

Days  and  moments  seem  to  be  confused 
When  the  time  to  live  is  refused 
By  a  race  of  men  that  dries  the  blood 
Upon  the  drunken  lip  in  the  sun. 

And  plasters  to  wound  with  the  river’s  cool  mud 
Rather  than  let  the  crimson  stream  run 
Like  vintage  grape  down  the  chin. 

We  shall  preside  at  the  pouring  of  the  wineskin. 

You  draw  from  your  basket  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Two  glasses,  and  a  piece  of  chalk. 

Then  I  draw  a  long  straight  line 

From  border  to  border  of  grass  along  the  walk. 

We  face  each  other  across  the  line  and  drink; 

You  leave  and  give  me  several  days  to  think. 

And  if  the  crow  shall  eat  the  seed  ... 

Rank  grows  the  flower,  green  the  weed. 

John  Brennan 
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It  struck  him  suddenly,  while 
he  stood  in  the  hot  musty  doorway 
of  the  garage.  Pete  stood  like  a 
startled  clod,  staring  at  the  grey 
shapes  cradled  neatly  on  the 
shelves  along  the  battered  back 
wall  of  the  old  garage.  His  father 
was  changing  offices,  and  the 
family  had  decided  to  move  closer 
to  the  city.  In  two  weeks,  summer 
would  be  dead  and  he  would  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  life  at  Weston  Univer¬ 
sity.  There  wouldn't  be  anywhere 
to  keep  them  in  an  apartment. 

His  mother  had  a  soft  spot  for 
the  old  sailing  ships,  so  maybe  he 
could  talk  her  into  keeping  one  or 
two  of  the  small  ones  for  orna¬ 
ments.  He  would  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  rest  of  them.  The  rest  of  the 
sailing  ships  could  be  given  away 
to  relatives,  and  he  might  be  able 
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to  donate  a  few  of  the  better  war¬ 
ships  to  the  kids  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  old  ones  would  have  to 
be  burned.  He  didnT  know  what 
to  do  with  the  Spee. 

It  took  the  rest  of  the  week  to 
empty  the  shelves.  Twenty-one 
stands  sat  vacant.  The  twenty-sec¬ 
ond  still  held  Pete’s  masterpiece. 
He  couldn’t  seem  to  go  through  this 
business  in  the  calm  way  his  par¬ 
ents  would  have  done  it.  They 
were  very  practical,  and  in  a  way 
Pete  admired  it.  Somehow  he 
could  never  manage  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  was  important  without 
being  uneasy  about  it.  He  got 
nervous  and  irritated  when  he 
tried  to  do  things  other  people  ap¬ 
peared  to  do  quite  casually.  When 
he  and  Lennie  Edwards  went  for 
their  licenses  together,  Lennie  was 
as  cool  as  a  cube  about  it.  Pete 
was  a  tangle  of  nerves  and  almost 
blew  the  test,  even  though  he  did 
very  well  during  the  lessons. 

Filling  out  the  applications  for 
the  University  bothered  him  the 
same  way.  The  thought  that  he 
might  have  messed  up  the  forms 
plagued  him  mildly  until  he  got 
the  notice  of  acceptance.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  during  the  first  few 
weeks  at  the  University  began  to 
eat  slowly  into  him.  It  took  a  good 
deal  of  thought  until  he  found  at 
least  one  way  to  ease  the  situation. 

It  was  not  one  of  those  clear- 
cut  things  where  you  sit  down  and 
think  a  thing  through,  then  arrive 
at  a  solution  and  act  on  it.  It  came 
out  more  as  a  cloudy  feeling  that 
this  was  a  thing  which  had  to  be 
done.  If  there  were  any  concrete 


reasons,  it  was  because  there  would 
be  no  place  to  store  twenty-two 
model  ships  in  an  apartment  while 
he  was  away  at  school.  Also,  he 
knew  that  he  would  change,  and 
there  might  be  no  reason  for  want¬ 
ing  them  when  he  came  home 
again. 

It  had  not  been  too  difficult  to 
dispense  with  the  others,  but  Pete 
hesitated  over  the  Spee.  He  had  re¬ 
moved  her  from  the  garage,  and 
kept  her  cradled  in  an  improvised 
stand  which  rested  on  top  of  the 
old  maple  bureau  in  his  room.  She 
sat  there  so  he  could  look  at  her, 
while  the  others  were  being  dis¬ 
posed  of.  If  they  all  had  to  go,  he 
could  at  least  save  her  until  the 
last. 

It  would  be  a  complete  waste  to 
give  it  away.  He  could  just  see  it 
sitting  in  somebody’s  house.  They 
would  prod  it,  and  play  with  the 
turrets,  or  pull  the  deck  off  to  see 
what  was  inside.  If  it  didn’t  fall 
apart  from  people  playing  with  it, 
some  dope  would  sooner  or  later 
get  the  urge  to  try  it  out  on  the 
water  and  get  the  insides  all 
screwed  up.  At  best  it  would  sit 
on  a  mantle  and  collect  dust.  There 
was  too  much  work  in  it  to  merit 
that. 

He  could  remember  waiting  for 
the  blueprints  to  come  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  took  four  months  of 
spare  time  to  finally  get  the  six- 
foot  hardwood  hull  built  up  and 
shaped.  It  took  two  more  to  get 
the  .29  glowplug  engines  installed 
and  ducted  through  the  single  fun¬ 
nel.  He  had  hoped  to  rig  her  for 
radio  control  but  had  to  settle  for  a 
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less  expensive  pre-set  spring  wind 
system.  The  gear  system,  drive 
shafts,  and  bronze  propellers  had 
to  be  made  specially,  and  cost  him 
a  month’s  spending  money.  At  the 
end  of  eight  months,  she  was 
finished.  His  mother  thought  it 
was  a  useless  monster.  His  father 
was  intrigued  by  machines,  and 
went  with  him  to  try  it  out  on 
Bedlow’s  Pond.  The  racket  drew 
a  lot  of  complaints  from  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  so  he  had  to  pull  it  apart 
again  and  install  a  miniature  muf¬ 
fler  system.  That  took  three  more 
months. 

Pete  held  out  until  the  Saturday 
before  they  left.  His  mother  began 
to  prod  him  more  frequently  as  the 
time  grew  shorter.  His  father  was 
more  subtle  about  it  and  brought 
the  matter  up  once  or  twice  in  a 
quiet  way.  At  first  Pete  tried  to 
find  a  way  to  keep  it,  but  then  made 
his  decision.  They  figured  that  he 
was  trying  to  edge  his  way  around 
the  situation,  but  he  was  only  try¬ 
ing  to  do  it  the  way  he  had  to. 

Pete  couldn’t  see  the  long  pencil¬ 
shaped  pocket  battleship  as  being 
ugly.  It  just  wasn’t.  He  was  proud 
of  it.  Prouder  about  her  than  he 
was  about  going  to  college,  or  win¬ 
ning  a  scholarship,  or  any  of  the 
things  he  had  done.  Here  was  a 
thing  accomplished.  You  could 
touch  it  here  and  now.  You  didn’t 
have  to  wait  until  it  made  money 
for  you  to  enjoy  it,  and  people 
didn’t  praise  you  for  it  as  if  you 
had  done  something  important.  He 
couldn’t  feel  important  about  the 
other  things.  They  all  belonged  to 
that  intangible  thing  called  future. 


or  career  that  Pete  felt  would  come 
anyway. 

The  Spee  was  part  of  a  private 
world,  a  world  of  eager  work  and 
pleasant  hours.  She  was  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  part  of  the  world  of  in¬ 
tensity.  The  dark  grey  hull  and  the 
intricate  detail  was  somehow 
linked  to  the  nervousness  and  the 
irritation.  They  had  to  go.  The 
collection  had  to  go,  and  now  the 
Spee  had  to  go. 

Pete  spent  Saturday  afternoon 
preparing  the  ship.  The  turrets 
were  disconnected  from  the  rotat¬ 
ing  mechanism  and  pulled  out  of 
the  miniature  caissons.  The  deck 
was  removed  in  two  sections,  ex¬ 
posing  the  machinery.  Pete  dis¬ 
connected  everything  but  the  rud¬ 
der  from  the  spring  system.  All  of 
the  moving  parts  were  jammed 
tight.  He  wound  the  spring  half¬ 
way,  and  slipped  a  heavy  rubber 
band  over  the  right  side  of  the  rud¬ 
der  bar.  When  the  system  un¬ 
wound,  the  rudder  would  jam  to 
starboard,  and  the  ship  would  run 
in  circles.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
everything  was  replaced,  the  hull 
was  polished,  and  the  Spee  was  set 
back  in  her  stand.  Just  before  sup¬ 
per  Pete  drove  into  the  city  to  pick 
up  a  pint  of  fuel  and  a  half-dozen 
carbon  dioxide  capsules. 

The  silence  of  the  calm  black  sea 
was  broken  only  by  the  gentle  lap, 
lap  of  the  waves  against  the  bright 
yellow  raft.  The  sky  was  dark  but 
there  was  no  wind.  A  sharp  black 
dot  appeared  on  the  horizon.  He 
spread  out  in  the  bottom  of  the 
raft,  trying  to  cover  as  much  of  the 
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bright  yellow  fabric  as  he  could. 
The  dot  grew  larger,  and  flatter.  A 
bright  orange  flash  issued  from  the 
object. 

Something  screamed  overhead 
and  smashed  into  the  water  beyond 
the  raft.  The  burst  of  foaming 
ugly  black  water  separated  him 
from  the  raft.  Pete  started  swim¬ 
ming.  The  object  was  coming 
closer,  flickering  with  bright 
orange  flashes,  and  beginning  to 
bear  down  on  him.  Shells  began 
crashing  all  around  him.  He  swam 
faster,  and  harder.  There  was  a 
beach  in  front  of  him,  with  large 
towering  academic-looking  build¬ 
ings  behind  it. 

The  harder  he  swam,  the  more 
water  he  swallowed,  the  farther 
away  the  beach  moved,  and  the 
closer  the  grey  monster  moved  to¬ 
ward  him.  Shells  began  to  pound 
in  rapidly  now.  He  could  see  the 
range  finder  on  the  bridge  struc¬ 
ture  turning  to  follow  him.  The 
giant  turrets  turned  to  follow  the 
finder,  and  the  ship  came  on. 

He  crouched  into  a  ball.  The 
burst  knocked  him  flat.  He  swam. 
The  beach  retreated.  The  shells 
roared.  Dirty  grey  water  slithered 
off  the  weatherdeck,  as  the  sharp 
steel  how  came  on  like  a  giant  axe 
trying  to  cleave  him  in  two.  It  was 
so  close  that  he  could  hear  the  bat¬ 
tle  gong  pounding  away  deep  inside 
the  superstructure. 

The  alarm  vaguely  became  recog¬ 
nizable  to  him.  Awareness  poured 
in.  Brushing  the  clouds  from  his 
eyes  with  his  left  hand,  he  reached 
beneath  the  pillow  and  pushed  in 
the  plunger  on  the  clock.  The 


shadows  of  the  sea  vanished  from 
his  mind  as  his  eyes  became  used  to 
the  darkened  room.  It  was  four- 
thirty.  Pete  spent  the  following 
fifteen  minutes  stumbling  around 
the  room  trying  to  get  dressed,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  shake  away  the 
cobwebs  of  the  nightmare. 

When  he  was  finished,  he  picked 
up  his  overnight  bag  full  of  acces¬ 
sories  and  headed  for  the  kitchen. 
He  removed  a  tinfoil- wrapped  bun¬ 
dle  from  the  broom  closet,  and 
brought  the  load  out  to  the  car. 
Quietly,  he  slipped  back  into  the 
house  and  went  to  retrieve  the 
Graf  Spee.  It  took  a  while  to  figure 
out  how  to  get  six  feet  of  ship  into 
the  sedan.  The  affair  was  managed 
by  tying  it  down,  as  best  he  could, 
between  the  front  and  back  seats, 
diagonally.  He  sat  in  the  front 
seat  for  a  few  minutes,  smoking, 
and  looking  at  the  dim  grey  shape, 
then  he  moved  the  car  out  with  a 
minimum  of  noise. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  sun  was  just 
preparing  to  rise  over  Bedlow's 
Pond.  It  was  a  damp  morning,  so 
the  car  did  not  kick  up  a  dust 
cloud  when  Pete  arrived.  First,  he 
removed  the  overnight  bag,  and  the 
tinfoil  bundle  from  the  car.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  he  untied  the  Spee,  and 
hauled  it  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  fueling  was  finished  just  as  the 
first  fingers  of  sunlight  pierced  the 
willows  at  the  far  end  of  the  pond. 
The  tinfoil  was  removed  from  the 
bundle  to  reveal  the  stock  and  bar¬ 
rel  sections  of  a  gas  rifle.  Pete  as¬ 
sembled  the  gun  immediately,  and 
dropped  a  carbon  dioxide  capsule 
into  the  chamber  with  a  loud  clank. 
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A  drop  of  oil  was  placed  in  the  bar¬ 
rel,  the  pellets  were  loaded,  and  the 
gun  was  cocked.  It  took  four  shots 
to  get  the  pressure  up,  and  clear 
the  barrel  fully. 

One  snap  of  each  spring  starter 
cut  the  motors  in  with  a  muffled 
roar,  which  died  down  when  the 
access  hatch  was  carefully  closed. 
There  would  be  roughly  three  min¬ 
utes  running  time  before  the  Graf 
Spee  could  cut  into  her  circular 
run,  and  another  minute  and  a  half 
before  she  would  go  dead  in  the 
water.  Pete  aimed  her  toward  the 
northern  end  of  the  pond,  and  re¬ 
leased  her,  then  sat  lazily  at  the 
foot  of  a  willow  to  watch. 

As  the  propellers  began  to  take 
a  better  bite  out  of  the  water,  the 
model  slipped  quickly  through  the 
quiet  waters,  kicking  up  a  long 
frothy  orange  wake.  The  sun  broke 
through  the  willows  outlining  the 
ship  in  sharp  black  tones  against 
the  western  shore.  The  steady 
clicking  of  the  spring  system  car¬ 
ried  clearly  above  the  sound  of  the 
motors. 

The  clicking  stopped  when  the 
Spee  had  gone  well  out  into  the 
water,  and  she  cut  sharply  from 
the  straight  line  course  to  begin 
lazily  cutting  circles  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  The  motors  stopped  after 
four  circuits  and  the  squat  grey 
shape  came  to  a  stop.  Small  ripples 
raced  across  the  otherwise  tranquil 
surface,  hitting  the  shore  with  a 
gentle  lapping  sound.  Then  the 
pond  went  silent.  Pete  just 
watched  it  waiting  out  there  in  the 
stillness.  For  a  minute,  he  wished 
that  he  had  brought  his  camera. 


but  that  would  not  be  doing  this 
right. 

He  picked  up  the  gun,  and  went 
prone  in  the  grass.  It  was  damp 
and  cool,  but  he  liked  it  that  way. 
The  bead  of  the  front  sight  came 
to  its  position.  He  started  to 
squeeze  the  trigger  slowly,  but  his 
sight  picture  clouded  and  the  gun 
went  off  with  a  loud  crack.  The 
pellet  kicked  up  a  sheet  of  spray  six 
feet  to  the  right  of  the  ship.  She 
started  to  drift  slowly.  He  waited 
for  a  few  seconds. 

The  second  shot  went  through 
the  hull,  hit  one  of  the  motors,  and 
careened  through  the  top  of  the 
ship.  The  clank  echoed  loudly 
through  the  morning  stillness.  Pete 
stopped  waiting  and  emptied  the 
gun  into  the  ship.  He  could  see 
the  light  coming  through  the  holes. 
The  forward  guns  were  all  twisted 
out  of  shape,  and  the  bridge  had 
toppled,  making  the  deck  a  heap 
of  rubble.  She  wouldn't  go  down 
quickly  as  he  wanted.  It  was  al¬ 
most  as  if  the  fool  thing  knew,  and 
wanted  to  drag  out  the  end  just  to 
bother  him.  Spee  began  to  settle 
by  the  stern,  then  tilted  crazily 
and  stopped  sinking.  Pete  hurriedly 
reloaded  the  gun.  When  he  brought 
it  up  to  sight  again,  Spee  was  gone. 
A  series  of  small  bubbles  were 
spreading  out  over  the  surface  of 
the  pond. 

Pete  cleared  his  gun  and  started 
back  to  the  car.  He  sat  for  a  min¬ 
ute  trying  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  look  out  across  the  lake.  It  didn't 
work.  He  drove  off,  wondering  if 
maturity  was  going  to  get  any 
easier  as  he  moved  further  into  it. 
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Flung 
Into 


^^Esmerelda,  ES-MER-EL-DA,  come  in.  The 
streetlights  are  on,  the  cobwebs  are  wailing 
and  it’s  time  for  you  to  take  your  bath.”  It  was 
spoken  from  the  doorway,  which  was  bright  and 

0^1  -|  YYl  TYl  artificial  house  lights  shunt  the 

moon  from  the  yard.  The  cool  was 
such  a  delight  after  the  broiling  of  the  day. 

^‘Aw,  Mommy,  that’s  just  Tommy  trying  to  wolf  in  the  play¬ 
ground.  And  it  is  the  first  day  of  summer  and  there’s  a  full  moon 
and  school  is  over.  Can’t  I  stay  out  and  play  some  more?” 

^Well,  I  guess  so.” 

She  ran  tiptoe  up  the  hill,  the  playground  hill  required  by  the 
zoning  laws,  their  fortress  against  the  suburban  homes  which 
surrounded  it. 

The  first  summer  haze  caught  in  her  lungs,  the  dull  chocolatey 
taste  of  a  dusty  summer.  The  hint  of  a  summer  dew  moistened 
her  skin  and  braided  her  hair.  Somehow  she  appreciated  the  still, 
cricket-cut  moonlight  and  the  quieting  air.  The  scene,  the  smells 
which  the  dust  puffs  of  her  feet  lifted  to  her  nostrils,  the  howling 
had  stirred  her.  She  was  gleeful  with  the  thoughts  of  coming 
mischief  and  glad  of  her  new  freedom.  How  could  anybody  be 
bored  or  sad  or  sedate  on  a  night  so  touching,  so  lilting  as  this 
one,  except  parents? 

‘‘What  are  you  doing.  Tommy?  Can  I  help  you  howl?  Why  do 
you  howl  so  strange.  Tommy?” 

“You  howl  yourself  and  see  how  it  feels.  I  had  no  food  for 
dinner  and  I’m  mad.  My  parents  don’t  feed  me  right  and  then 
they  beat  me  when  I’m  not  happy  eating.” 

“Oh,  you’re  fibbing.  Tommy!” 

“No,  I’m  not.  They  make  me  eat  vegetables  and  no  dessert.” 

They  howled  for  a  while  together  and  then  just  for  the  joy  they 
sang  old  school  songs,  learned  in  the  past  year,  the  past  winter. 
For  the  last  time,  until  they  were  forced  into  repression  again  and 
it  turned  frigid. 
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Like  sharp-toothed  rats,  like  the  hollow  gremlins  and  the  grim  beasts 
they  were,  the  rest  of  the  pack,  all  in  the  same  age  group,  gathered  to  the 
howls.  Not  there  and  then  there.  It  was  large  and  flabby,  since  this  was 
a  suburban  neighborhood.  They  too  were  filled  with  freed  glee  and  ready 
for  mischief.  Summer’s  strengthened  presence  had  bubbled  their  blood, 
pressing  them  earlier  than  usual.  Their  fun  was  on  the  urge  and  they  were 
panting  with  the  climb,  drooling  to  imagine. 

Tommy,  poor  skinny  Tommy  led  them  with  his  mangy  strength  and 
bloody  fighting. 

They  hesitated  there  for  a  moment,  as  any  undecided  crowd,  mob  will 
do,  under  the  blooming  maple.  Ideas  and  suggestions  passed  among  them, 
almost  unnoticed  in  the  excitement;  passion  flashes  more  than  communi¬ 
cation.  Vampires  won  out  and  the  pack  accepted  it.  With  that,  they  flitted 
down  the  hill  to  seek  their  prey  and  take  revenge. 

He  was  bells,  bells  of  asphalt  whose  peals  stuck  in  the  damp,  now  cool 
air.  He  was  drained  and  filled  by  the  layers  of  jangling,  tinkling  peals 
which  cocooned  him,  each  one  pleading,  begging  with  the  little  snot  BUY 
me,  BUY  my  ice-CREAM. 

He  would  have  preferred  to  make  his  living  another  way  besides  selling  - 
ice-cream,  but  it  was  the  easiest  money  he  knew.  The  bells  were  the  worst 
madness,  and  then  the  heat  and  the  kids,  those  sneaky  bastards  every  one 
of  them,  and  their  bastard  parents,  made  it  absolute.  Too  much  public 
dealing  had  made  him  subconscious  and  the  constant  bells  had  destroyed 
all  his  aware  feelings. 

This  particular  day  had  been  sour.  It  was  the  day  after  the  last  day 
of  school,  the  day  after  a  cool,  entirely  rainy  spring.  And  it  had  turned 
blinding  hot,  so  blistering  that  the  sun  had  sucked  the  tar  from  the  new- 
laid  asphalt  and  gathered  it  into  puddles.  His  truck  was  sticky  black  with 
asphalt-tar  by  noon;  his  uniform,  his  socks,  his  hairy  legs,  his  hair,  all 
shared  the  tar  with  the  roads,  the  kids  and  the  sun. 

And  those  thieving  kids  had  been  as  pesky  as  the  tar.  They  wanted  to 
filch  all  his  profits  and  they  could.  He’d  caught  one  with  a  box  of  Sundays 
($4.75)  and  then  the  bastard’s  mother  had  threatened  to  report  him  for 
shaking  her  thief  of  a  son  up  a  bit. 

With  the  heat  and  the  kids,  he  was  glad  for  the  dusk  and  supper  time. 
It  brought  a  lull  and  the  evening  cool  that  came  suddenly,  as  it  will  in 
late  spring  and  early  summer.  He  wouldn’t  sell  as  much  ice-cream  as  a  hot 
night  would,  he  thought,  but  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  drive  around. 

STOP 

The  big-jowled  heavy-cheeked  slob  of  an  ice-cream  driver  pulled  his 
truck  over  to  the  side  of  the  road,  shook  himself  off  his  seat  and  clambered 
out  onto  the  sidewalk. 
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What^ll  you  have,  Mister  T*  he  called  up  to  the  man  sitting  on  his  stoop, 
whittling. 

"‘What  do  you  have  in  stock?'' 

“Chocolate  pops,  ice-cream  sandwiches,  Sundays,  sherbert  cups." 

“Bring  me  a  sherbert  cup,  please." 

He  dropped  the  cup  going  up  the  graveled  walk,  which  was  slippery  in 
the  almost  dark,  when  he  stumbled.  And  he  cursed  lowly  because  this 
meant  another  trip  back  to  his  truck  and  he  was  tired  and  his  feet  hurt. 

“That's  fifteen  cents." 

Wiping  his  puffed  face  with  a  calico  handkerchief  he  ran  his  fingers 
around  his  neckband.  Fidgetted  while  he  waited  for  the  man  to  dig  the 
money  out  of  his  jeans. 

“It  was  damn  hot  today." 

“Here's  your  money,  son.  Yes,  it  was.  But  it's  not  the  heat  that  bothers 
me  as  much  as  the  light.  These  short,  early  summer  days  fling  out  light 
beams  like  lightning  bolts.  That's  what  bothers  me,  I'm  allergic  to  light." 

“Yeah.  With  you  it's  the  light,  me  it's  the  heat.  I'm  a  big  feller  and  I 
get  heat  rash  easy,  'specially  sitting  on  a  hot  seat  all  day  and  half  the  night. 
I  guess  I  eat  too  much  fat  meat,  ice-cream  and  pastry,  and  drink  too  much 
beer." 

“I  would  think  all  that  heavy,  tender  layer  of  steer  flab  might  bother 
you." 

“But  selling  ice-cream  is  the  best  way  to  make  the  most  money  I  know." 

“Money  is  rather  important,  but  I  like  fine  eating  better.  Since  my 
father  left  me  some  and  this  house,  I  needn't  work." 

“It  does  look  kindofold." 

“And  a  little  money  so  I  needn't  work  and  could  hunt  freely  instead." 

“What  do  you  do  with  your  nights,  if  you  don't  work?" 

“I  hunted,  before  they  built  the  neighborhood  up." 

“Is  that  why  you're  whittling  those  spears,  to  fish  ?" 

“Yes.  But  I  have  rested  lately  and  I  have  become  rather  bored.  I  am 
going  to  move  soon,  out  of  suburbia  entirely.  This  type  of  environment 
palpitates  my  nerve  endings.  Perhaps  I'm  old-fashioned,  but  I  think  people 
in  the  country  just  shouldn't  live  this  close  together.  There's  no  secrecy." 

“Jeepers,  man,  they  look  awful  big  for  fish  spears.  What  do  you  get 
with  them  ?"  Hefting  one. 

“Bunny  rabbits.  Large  bunny  rabbits." 

“They  look  big  enough  for  Mack  trucks." 

The  man  on  the  stoop  finished  his  sherbert  cup. 

“I  enjoy  eating  my  dessert  before  my  breakfast.  It  is  the  ancient  custom 
of  hunters  to  do  so,  and  to  follow  the  ancient  customs  makes  me  happy  and 
contented.  They  had  a  reason:  a  hunter  is  never  sure  he  will  kill." 

Then  he  whetted  his  knife  and  started  slabbing  thick  slices  off  the 
seasoned  pole. 
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“Gee,  man,  you  must  be  strong  to  take  off  such  big  chunks  at  once?^^ 

“I  found  hunting  good  for  my  muscles/' 

“I  wish  I  had  muscles.  Like  you  said,  I'm  flabby  and  soft  and  I  like  to 
eat  too  much.  Well,  gee,  I  better  be  going.  I've  got  more  ice-cream  to  sell. 
I  guess  I'll  be  seeing  you  around." 

“Yes.  Your  sherbert  was  suitable." 

The  pack  had  sifted  through  the  settlement  and  gathered  at  the  end  of 
his  route  in  the  scrub  and  brush  left  by  the  builder  for  this  summer.  It 
was  a  worse  jungle  than  any  tropical  swamp.  Chokecherry  and  wild 
cherry,  prickly  elm,  scrub  apple,  bitter  seed,  wild  grape,  honeysuckle  and 
heavy  grass  all  tangled.  In  that  leafy,  dark  mess,  small  blobs  of  dirt  were 
invisible  and  there  were  many  twists  to  hide  in  and  many  places  of  attack. 
Tommy  planned  to  steal  some  ice-cream. 

Dotty  tell  him  to  stop  and  then  ask  him  for  something  in  the  side  of  his 
truck  While  he  has  his  head  inside  Esmerelda  will  open  the  back  door 
and  steal  something  else  When  he  chases  Esmerelda  Dotty  and  me  and 
Shorty  will  throw  a  lot  of  ice  cream  in  the  bushes  and  then  we'll  all  run 
away  with  it  The  fat  mean  nasty  slob. 

The  end  of  the  bells  was  heard. 

At  the  edge  of  the  tangle,  just  inside,  about  ten  yards  from  where  the 
children  lay,  the  truck  took  one  carved  spear  through  the  hood,  which 
stopped  the  engine.  The  next  one  impaled  the  fat  slob  before  even  a  loud 
squiggle.  And  he  was  seized  before  the  truck  rolled  to  a  stop,  slowed  by 
the  brush,  enfolded  by  webs  of  vines.  The  pack  appreciated  the  mastery 
of  it  all,  the  not-a-trace,  especially  since  the  hunter  left  them  all  the  ice¬ 
cream  and  all  the  money.  All  he  had  wanted  was  his  customary  bunny 
rabbit. 

-GREGORY  M.  DUNKEL 
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Embellishments 

t 


Without  Action 


We  saw  the  red  light  sharpen  in  the  east. 

The  travelers  passed  beyond  the  withered  hills. 

The  blade  was  tempered  at  a  weddingfeast. 

The  light  rose  up  and  tremblingly  it  kissed 
The  brimming  clouds :  the  bloody  kisser  tells. 

We  saw  the  red  light  sharpen  in  the  east. 

The  leaves  with  strokes  of  scarlet  blush  were  teased : 
The  dawnsong  bird  now  spoke  in  broken  trills. 

The  blade  was  tempered  at  a  weddingfeast. 

The  bird  flew  down  with  blood  upon  her  breast 
And  died  with  flashing  claws  among  the  rills. 

We  saw  the  red  light  sharpen  in  the  east. 

The  travelers  shouted  they  were  coming  west; 

We  could  not  hear  them  in  the  withered  hills. 

The  blade  was  tempered  at  a  weddingfeast 

»■ 

And  so  they  died,  their  shriveled  bodies  cast 
Down  hanging  cliffs  where  howling  cold  wind  shrills. 
We  saw  the  red  light  sharpen  in  the  east; 

The  blade  was  tempered  at  a  weddingfeast. 

John  Brennan 
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Gloom  Reflections 


How  often  sadness  walks  along  my  side 
and  keeps  me  mournful  company. 

How  often  the  teary  monster  fades 

into  oblivion — but  why  does  he  return? 

How  happy  I  am  as  I  scale  the  wall 
of  Plato’s  cave; 

Though  my  hands  and  legs  are  sore  and  red 
from  the  sharp,  rough  rocks, 

I’m  happy  as  I  contemplate  the  joys 
of  new  knowledge. 

But  always  there  comes  the  face  of  sorrow 
mocking,  scorning,  scaring  me. 

“Away,”  I  cry;  he  laughs — “What  can  I 
hurl  to  knock  off  your  rotten  head? 

Predatory  leech,  you  gnaw  at  my  heart 
with  your  gnarled  teeth. 

And  lash  out  at  me,  helpless,  under 
your  stinging  thrusts. 

Always  I  could  fight  you,  till  now 
I  was  your  master. 

I  crushed  you  and  hurled  you  from  my  path 
into  the  muddy  ditch  below. 

And  watched  you  grovel  in  the  filth. 

Always,  always,  I  could  fight  you. 

Oh  God!  What  happens  if  I  can’t?” 

Noreen  I.  Lindner 
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Museum  Piece 


Walking  from  ancient  Egypt  into  Rome, 

At  closing  time,  before  the  halls  are  bare, 

I  watch  the  Pharoah,  snatched  from  Egypt’s  bones. 
Return  the  upper  earth  a  scornful  stare. 

My  pausing  can’t  return  him  to  the  land 
Of  waste  and  sky  that  time  has  washed  away. 

Nor  can  his  glance  incite  the  desert  sands. 

To  rise,  and  make  this  dying  hour  his  day. 

My  friend,  who  only  seems  to  fear  the  sky. 

Your  calm  report  leaves  reason  for  alarm. 

Your  scar  is  age,  though  having  seen  fame  die. 

You  know  that  pausing  here  can  do  no  harm. 

John  C.  Hirsh 
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From  Crusted  Hills 


Come,  from  the  crusted  hills, 

The  ocean  lies 
A  lady  of  delight; 

Her  arms  are  warm. 

Her  younger  hair. 

Loose  in  a  land 
Of  a  salt-lit  sky. 

I  saw  a  slew  of  ships 
Ring  out  to  sea 
And  turn  to  watch 
A  spray-burnt  eye. 

Wide  and  wild. 

On  the  battling  bay. 

Come  from  the  crusted  hills. 

The  green  sun  sang  on  the  beach. 

Ride  down  to  the  sea  on  a  lance  of  light. 
The  lost  Spring  cried  from  the  land. 

John  C.  Hirsh 
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Lord,  I  Got  A  Message 


Two  green  elephants  stomped 
into  my  bedroom  yesterday 
and  sat  on  my  bed. 

A  negro  jumped  out  of  the 
first  elephant’s  ear  and 
said: 

“Robins  don’t  cry  but  stink- 
bugs  do.” 

I  killed  the  blackie  and  poked 
out  his  blue  eyes  and  then 
nailed  him  to  the  blue  sky. 

Now  I  can’t  get  those 
damn  animals  off  my  bed. 

Frank  Bergon 


Climax 


The  rising  tide  cowers 
beneath  the  opulence  of  sea  air. 

It  weaves; 

it  feigns; 

it  lies  behind 
silent  in  a  hidden  pool. 

Then  all  at  once  in  one  climatic  gesture 
it  gathers  force  and  makes  the  wind  a  fool. 

Diane  Rice 
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An  Evening  Star  for  Doctor  Huge 


A  troll  in  vine-green  sports  shirt 
and  unpressed  chinos,  the  little 
man  hurried  out  from  the  dark 
back  room  of  the  variety  store. 
The  air  was  cluttered  with  the 
smells  of  crackers  lapsing  into 
staleness,  rock-hard  salami,  and 
the  meal  over  which  he  had  been 
hunching.  A  fragment,  probably 
egg,  had  pasted  itself  to  the  corner 
of  his  mouth.  He  had  been  called 
by  the  jangling  of  the  cowbell  over 
the  sticker-plated  door  through 
which  I  had  entered. 

“How  do,  Perley  he  said,  small 
translucent  hands  together  on  the 
masonite  counter  top. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Firth.” 

The  tongue  flashed  out,  teasing 
the  spot  of  food  into  the  mouth 
which,  judging  by  the  odor  of  his 
words,  was  lined  with  moss.  He 
waited  there,  eager  to  make  the 


by 

James 

Moran 

first  sale  of  the  afternoon,  a  wor¬ 
ried  jay — face  beaked  and  moist 
eyes  of  unequal  size  blinking 
through  the  lenses  of  his  specta¬ 
cles,  one  thick,  the  other  eggshell 
thin.  He  was  trapped  more  than 
any  other  man  I  knew,  near  death 
by  suffocation,  swaddled  in  the 
layers  of  pettiness  that  accumu¬ 
lated  silt-like  during  the  long  years 
in  the  tin  and  cardboard  cave. 
When  cigarette  salesmen  left  free 
matches,  he  sold  them  at  two  for 
a  penny. 

“Something  I  can  get  for  you?” 

“Any  fireworks  left?”  Firth’s 
for  many  years  had  been  the  arse¬ 
nal  of  the  nearby  university.  Ex¬ 
plosives  for  all  occasions  from 
Founder’s  Day  when  the  adminis¬ 
tration  considerately  stopped  its 
ears  against  the  continuous  rattle 
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of  booming  beercans,  to  the  read¬ 
ing  period  before  final  exams. 
During  that  week  anxiety  curled 
round  the  limestone  buildings  on 
the  hill.  Honor  students  feared  for 
their  scholarships.  The  lower  eche¬ 
lons  locked  the  doors  of  their 

/ 

cement  block  cubicles  and  franti¬ 
cally  prepared  crib  sheets  against 
the  gaps  left  by  cut  classes  and 
doodled  notebook  pages. 

The  pressure  told  in  various 
ways.  Some  tried  to  bottle  it 
within  them  but  were  betrayed  by 
dry,  whickering  laughs  and  ragged 
fingertips.  Others  turned  to  the 
monotony  of  squash  and  basketball, 
leaden  stomachs  briefly  eased  by 
the  greenhouse  air  and  hypnoti¬ 
cally  straining  backs  and  legs.  A 
few,  the  strange  ones  who  spoke 
rarely  and  only  among  themselves, 
padded  soundlessly  down  sleeping 
corridors  with  their  candles  and 
spangled  paper  tubes.  Hours  later 
slick  tile  walls  became  echo  cham¬ 
bers,  the  reports  slicing  to  every 
twisted  pillow. 

“Fireworks,  eh?  What  makes 
you  think  we  sell  fireworks  here?” 
His  reedy  voice  could  only  parody  a 
confidential  tone. 

“A  week  ago,  on  Founder’s  Day, 
you  sold  Dave  Solem  a  dozen 
cherry-bombs.  I  was  with  him.” 

“Ah,  yes.  I  forgot  for  a  minute. 
Can’t  be  too  careful,  you  know. 
Police.  Shh,  not  a  word.”  He 
glanced  at  me  under  lowered 
brows,  index  finger  vertical  and 
admonishing.  “And  better  put  out 
that  cigarette.  Can’t  be  too  care¬ 
ful.” 

I  ground  the  butt  out  among  the 


shavings  sprinkled  on  the  worn 
floorboards,  laughing  inwardly  at 
the  burbling  marionette  before  I 
caught  myself.  Poor  trapped  Firth. 
They  have  closed  your  eyes  and 
ears.  All  you  know  is  the  darkness 
of  this  sawdust  world  and  the 
sound  of  cowbell  and  cash  register. 
Smothered  in  a  skein  of  tangled 
strings.  Your  dreams  are  meas¬ 
ured  in  pound  and  gross. 

He  bobbed  under  the  counter,  re¬ 
appearing  with  a  box  marked 
TOILET  TISSUE  in  Gothic  char¬ 
acters. 

“Well,  what  will  it  be,  now? 
Salutes,  cherry-bombs,  sparklers, 
roman  candles  ?  Prices  are  slightly 
higher — all  that  trouble  in  the 
Orient,  you  know.  Here’s  a  nice 
torpedo — quite  a  bang — raise  the 
dead,  heh.” 

The  unmatched  eyes  danced  in 
the  bony  skull.  It  was  said  that 
selling  outlawed  fireworks  was  one 
of  the  only  two  slightly  illicit  pleas¬ 
ures  Firth  allowed  himself,  the 
other  being  the  pre-reading  of 
Those  naughty  magazines’  (his 
phrase)  which  shared  the  shelf  be¬ 
neath  the  counter  with  the  explo¬ 
sives. 

“Let’s  see  what  you’ve  got  in 
skyrockets.” 

“Ah,  more  ambitious,  much  more 
ambitious!”  His  interest  height¬ 
ened,  directly  proportional  to  cost. 
“A  very  nice  selection  arrived  just 
last  week.  .  .  .”  He  again  scrabbled 
beneath  the  counter.  “  .  .  .  very 
good  variety  of  effects.”  The  arm¬ 
ful  of  paper  cylinders  rolled  out 
and  filled  the  clear  space  between 
the  register  and  and  open  licorice 
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box.  Firth  handled  each  in  turn, 
rattling  off  the  specifications  like 
an  ordnance  officer. 

*'  .  .  .  three  sunbursts  of  green, 
pink,  and  white,  each  a  second 
apart,  followed  by  two  salutes. 
Not  one,  mind  you,  but  two.  A 
breathtaking  sight. 

** . . .  releases  five  whistles  which 
sound  like  falling  bombs,  not  to 
mention  an  extra  large  salute.” 

.  waterfall  effect  of  pure 
white  crystals  which  almost  reach 
the  ground,  although  the  danger  of 
fire  is  negligible.” 

He  picked  up  the  largest  of  the 
rockets,  a  hand  and  forearm  long, 
tipped  with  a  cone  of  shimmering 
green  tinfoil.  It  was  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive,  for  he  caressed  and  rubbed 
its  slick  surface  as  an  antiquarian 
might  fondle  a  pillar  of  jade. 

‘'And  this,”  he  said,  pausing  for 
effect,  “this  is  the  Evening  Star. 
Really,  I  couldn^t  describe  to  you 
how  beautiful  this  looks  against  a 
dark  sky,  but,”  and  he  lapsed  into 
the  paralipsis,  “picture  if  you  can 
a  trail  of  the  purest  white  climbing 
up,  up,  then  suddenly  bursting  into 
huge  pompoms  of  the  most  delicate 
green  imaginable,  followed  by  a 
truly  ear-splitting  salute  which 
will  echo  for  minutes.  Oh,  the  won¬ 
der  of  it!” 

Firth  had  spent  himself  in  his 
eloquence.  Hands  limp  and  grub- 
white  against  the  sparkling  tubes 
he  waited  for  the  decision. 

“Fll  take  the  Evening  Star.  How 
much?” 

“A  fine  choice  at  only  $1.95.  Yes. 
Perhaps  Pd  better  wrap  it  up  for 
you?”  He  tore  a  large  rectangle  of 


heavy  paper  from  the  roll  atop  the 
chipped  porcelain  meat  chest. 
“Can't  be  to  careful — police,  you 
know.”  As  I  turned  to  go,  again  the 
lowered  brows,  again  the  warning 
finger.  “Remember,  Perley,  not  a 
word  I” 

“Goodby,  Mr.  Firth.”  The  clatter 
of  the  cowbell  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  dimness  of  the  store. 

The  April  evening  buzzed  on  as 
I  walked  toward  the  hill  squatting 
in  the  hesitant  green  of  budding 
time  beyond  the  town.  The  rasp  and 
cough  of  gasoline  saws  ricocheted 
off  the  false  fronts  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  buildings  and  burred  across 
the  seedy  lawns  of  the  Placement 
Office  and  Graduate  Center.  One 
by  one  the  elms  were  falling, 
starved  silver  lepers,  bark  rent  by 
the  invisible,  unstoppable  blight. 

“Yes,  Perley,  all  over  town  the 
elms  are  coming  down,”  said  Dr. 
Huge.  Bored  with  the  trend  of  the 
Metaphysics  class,  I  had  cut  the 
afternoon  session  to  drop  by  his 
office  and  chew  the  rag.  As  my 
counselor  he  was  glad  to  see  me, 
but  it  was  more  than  that.  Not 
many  undergraduates  stopped  be¬ 
fore  that  door  at  the  end  of  the 
peeling  hallway. 

“A  pity,  and  what  is  1-left?  Hid¬ 
eous  stumps  that  can't  be  burned 
because  the  zoning  1-laws  forbid  it. 
Benches  arranged  neatly  around 
holes  in  the  grass  already  filling 
with  rubbish.  Gutters  1-lined  with 
sawdust.  A  shame.” 

He  hulked  behind  the  scuffed 
desk,  polish  long  ago  scraped  off  in 
lurching  freighter  hold  and  bag¬ 
gage  car.  An  oversized  man,  more 
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than  filling  the  tilt-back  chair.  Face 
all  nose  and  jowls.  The  forehead 
turbulent,  bordered  by  thinning 
steel  grey  hair  erect  and  tangled 
like  shocked  ganglia.  The  slightly 
bulging  grey  eyes  betrayed  the 
first  stages  of  glaucoma.  Gyorgy 
Hujda,  Professor  of  Slavic  History. 
Dr.  Huge  for  short. 

^‘What  bothers  me,’^  I  said,  ‘fis 
that  nobody  seems  to  be  doing 
much  about  it.  People  cluck  their 
tongues  when  the  branches  begin 
to  fall,  but  in  Town  Meeting  a 
month  ago  they  cut  the  spraying 
appropriation.  Too  expensive, 
most  said.'' 

He  raised  his  spade-shaped  in¬ 
dex  fingers,  nails  black-rimmed,  to 
tap  his  lips.  The  slightly  Mongo¬ 
lian  eyes  were  sad  as  they  moved 
from  whorl  to  whorl  in  the  Oriental 
rug  which,  like  the  desk,  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  from  Rumania  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  United  States. 

‘‘There  is  so  much  to  do  that  1- 
little  time  remains  to  think  of  the 
elms.  Profit  and  1-loss  to  consider, 
a  second  car  or  television,  undesir¬ 
able  elements  moving  into  the 
neighborhood.  Each  day  another 
winding  is  added  until  finally  one 
reaches  out  to  touch  a  friend  and 
feels  instead  the  gauze  wrapping 
of  a  mummy.  Even  the  voice  is 
distorted  when  he  speaks.  But  that 
is  the  story  of  our  age,  Perley,  in¬ 
deed,  the  story  of  Man." 

“The  threadbare  philosopher," 
I  thought,  but  without  malice.  For 
Dr.  Huge  seemed  to  assay  men  al¬ 
ways  with  the  principle  of  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  mind.  He 
had  seen  his  homeland  razed,  but 


strangely  this  had  not  resulted  in 
an  heroic  bitterness  and  antipathy 
toward  the  world,  but  the  opposite. 
The  Celts  had  a  word  for  it — FLA- 
HOOLIC — a  synthesis  of  kindness, 
generosity,  a  willingness  to  forgive 
not  necessarily  out  of  a  sense  of 
Christian  charity  but  because  error 
was  integral  to  man,  to  be  treated 
the  same  as  disease,  or  an  odd  face, 
or  a  stuttered  L. 

“From  the  moment  the  1-little 
babe  is  catapulted  into  the  world," 
he  continued,  “he  is  swaddled, 
bound  up  in  his  parents'  attitudes, 
controlled  by  the  construction  of 
his  body  to  an  extent  not  yet  ap¬ 
preciated.  In  this  sense,"  and  he 
sighed  with  a  heave  of  his  great 
chest,  “we  are  all  trapped.  When 
someone  talks  to  me,  the  sound  of 
his  words  must  penetrate  layers  of 
traditions  and  ways  of  thinking 
which  became  obsolete  under  the 
thumbscrews  of  the  Cestapo  and 
OCPU.  The  words  must  somehow 
worm  their  way  through  biases 
and  through  the  insulation  of  this 
gross  body  with  its  aches  and  ob¬ 
scure  rumblings.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  so  much  misunderstanding  is 
abroad  these  days  ?" 

He  fitted  a  cigarette,  elliptical 
in  cross  section,  into  the  black  cig¬ 
arette  holder  which  had  become  al¬ 
most  part  of  his  face.  The  smoke 
was  mildly  perfumed  and  hung  as 
a  golden  film  before  the  window 
and  the  waning  sun. 

“That's  all  well  and  good,"  I 
said,  “but  what  about  the  human 
reason  they're  glorifying  in  the 
philosophy  class  which,  inciden¬ 
tally,  I've  cut  to  talk  to  you." 
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‘Oho,  such  academic  laxness 
bodes  no  good!  The  Dean’s  List  is 
not  built  on  cuts — as  if  it  mattered. 
Remind  me  to  denounce  you  before 
the  Academic  Review  Board.”  A 
wave  of  the  hand  dismissed  the 
subject.  “But  seriously,  your  rea¬ 
son  must  have  matter  upon  which 
to  operate.  And  that  matter,  it 
would  seem,  is  filtered  by  the  fac¬ 
tors  I  have  mentioned,  as  those 
sunbeams  are  altered  as  they  pass 
through  the  smoke  cloud.  To  un¬ 
derstand  the  true  nature  of  things 
and  not  appearances,  ah,  that  is  a 
noble  purpose  for  a  1-life,  a  fitting 
project  for  an  eternity.  But,  fail¬ 
ing  in  that,  what  can  we  do  but 
forgive,  forgive?” 

A  fitting  project  for  an  eternity. 
And  only  two  days  later  they  found 
you  in  your  chair,  stilled  by  the 
rupture  of  a  tiny  vessel  somewhere 
in  that  monolithic  head.  They  car¬ 
ried  you  down  the  long  stairs,  pant¬ 
ing  against  your  cold  bulk,  and 
stripped  the  tattered  underwear; 
washed  you  and  applied  the  subtle 
revivifying  cosmetics.  Then  the 
long  procession,  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  unnaturally  solemn.  The 
glasses  lifted  in  toast,  the  dry  cere¬ 
monial  words.  Already,  as  the  lid 
closed,  the  forgetting  had  begun. 
And  now,  a  year  to  the  day,  almost 
to  the  hour,  how  many  remember 
and  know  the  reason  for  the 
memory  ? 

The  slope  was  easy,  cobbled  with 
hummocks  of  curling  witchgrass. 
Behind  me  lights  were  winking  on 
across  the  town,  flecks  of  incandes¬ 
cent  yellow  in  a  wash  of  black.  The 
night  air  was  full  of  moisture  al¬ 


though  no  cloud  hid  the  stars  hang¬ 
ing  fat  and  low  in  the  wake  of  the 
sun.  Soon  it  would  be  time.  The 
parcel  was  warm  and  light  in  my 
hand. 

In  a  grove  filled  with  juniper  and 
wild  ivy  I  unwrapped  the  Evening 
Star.  A  wind  had  sprung  up  in  the 
west.  It  caught  the  sail  of  paper 
and  carried  it  crackling  end-over¬ 
end  down  the  side  of  the  hill.  The 
shaft  of  the  rocket  entered  the 
warm  rich  loam  with  ease. 

A  year,  to  the  very  minute  now. 
The  swaddling  is  gone,  the  wrap¬ 
pings  empty.  He  is  free,  free  to 
occupy  a  million  winters  with  a 
single  thought.  But  I  miss  the 
long  talks,  and  the  golden  haze  of 
jasmine  smoke,  and  the  stuttered 
L.  I  shall  not  see  his  like  again. 

In  my  hand  the  match  trembled 
as  I  wondered  if  it  were  windy 
where  he  was  that  night.  The  fuse 
spat  into  life.  I  drew  back,  shield¬ 
ing  my  eyes.  The  flame  reached  the 
base  of  the  rocket,  sputtered  once, 
and  was  snuffed. 

Ah,  Firth,  Firth!  You  have  be¬ 
trayed  me!  Hotness  welled  in  my 
throat.  For  it  to  end  like  this — ^the 
commemoration  destroyed,  every¬ 
thing  in  vain.  All  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  pennies.  But  then,  across  the 
empty  year  and  through  the  heat 
within  me  sounded  the  words, 
“Forgive,  forgive ;  for  they  are 
trapped,  even  as  you  and  I.”  Re¬ 
membering,  I  gave  my  pardon 
freely. 

The  night  required  no  cry  of 
light  or  great  bomb-burst.  The 
commemoration  had  been  com¬ 
pleted. 
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The  hill-wife  breathes  soft  in  her  sleep 
As  her  thoughts  drift  back  to  where 
In  summer  she  lay  by  a  sea-wall  sweep 
And  his  fingers  ran  thirstily  into  her  hair 
For  I  have  heard  the  gull’s  cry 
Through  chestnut  branches  bare. 

And  the  autumn’s  deep  haze 
Through  a  smoke-laden  sky 
She  can  see  in  his  haze 
And  his  gray  clouded  eye 

For  I  have  heard  the  gull’s  cry 

Through  chestnut  branches  bare  .... 

J 

W.  Costley 
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